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the "Optica." Leibniz has the remark: "They told me about a certain phenomenon that Barrow confessed he was unable to solve. Newton's difficulty has so far not been solved, Father Pardies having given it up."6 Obviously this remark applies to Newton's experiment on the refraction of light by a prism and to the decomposition of white sunlight, and especially to the fact that a circular solar image becomes after refraction a long spectrum. Father Pardies of Clermont had published in opposition to Newton his "Two Letters containing Animadversions upon I. Newton's Theory of Light," in the Philosophical Transactions of 1672, together with a letter from Newton. It cannot be said for certain that Leibniz, during his first stay in London, met with any of the great English mathematicians; Wallis lived at Oxford, while Barrow and Newton resided at Cambridge.7 Indeed, it is made a matter of plaint by Brewster, the biographer of Newton, that the Royal Society of London at that time numbered few men of distinguished talents who were in a position to perceive the truth of the optical discoveries of Newton. In the letter which Leibniz addressed to Oldenburg, the Secretary of the Royal Society, during his visit to London, he men-
tion, which is all that is necessary to complete the "fl-andV method and make it applicable to surds and fractions, and probably was thus applied by Barrow in working out his constructions; but the whole thing was geometrical, which apparently hid the inner meaning until recently.
To my mind, the mention of but "tangents and local motion" points out that, on Leibniz's first reading of Barrow, he only perused at all carefully the first five lectures, which are relatively unimportant; or rather it confirms an opinion I had already expressed to Mr. P. E. B. Jourdain: see Note 43, p. 218.
6 "Locuti sunt mihi de phaenomeno quodam quod Barrovius fatetur se sol-vere non posse.   Newtoni difficultas soluta hactenus non estf P. Pardies manus dante"
7 It seems however that Leibniz attended the meetings of the Royal Society; at any rate once, when he exhibited the model of his calculating machine. It would be interesting if the roll of members present on all occasions during this period could be obtained, as doubtless they were kept.   For such men as Ward were members at the time and attended the meetings, and Ward was, if not in the same class as the three whose names are given, an excellent mathematician; and, Leibniz, being somewhat of a notable, on account of his connection with the Embassy from Mainz, would surely be introduced to all eminent members present.